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GATT GETS GOING ON 
TARIFF CONFERENCE 


Representatives of some 40 nations 
controlling at least 80 percent of 
the world’s trade are now gathered 
in Geneva for the fifth tariff nego- 
tiating conference of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
The meeting began September | and 
is expected to continue until June 
1961. 

The current conference is the re- 
sult of U.S. initiative prompted by 
two principal considerations, 

First, the President’s authority to 
negotiate tariff concessions expires 
June 30, 1962. 

Second, since the preceding con- 
ference in 1956, the trade picture in 
Europe has changed markedly by 
the establishment of the European 
Common Market and the European 
Free Trade Association. GATT is 
the only mechanism through which 
trading nations not affliated with 
either of these two groups can nego- 
tiate with them under one roof and 
at one time. 

The Common Market has settled 
its common external tariff, which 
will come into force January 1961. 
The Free Trade Association, while 
having no common external tariff, 
has reduced duties among member 
countries by 20 percent. 

The markets of Western Europe 
are important to the United States. 
Total U.S. exports for the first half 
of 1960 are $1.7 billion over those 
for the same period of 1959, with 
$1.4 billion of this total represent- 
ing sales to the six countries in the 
Common Market and the seven in 
the European Free Trade Associa- 
tion. 

Naturally the United States wants 


continued access to these markets, 
and U.S. negotiators will urge re- 
ductions in the external tariff of 
“the Six” (Belgium, France, Italy, 
Luxembourg, The Netherlands, West 
Germany), and reductions in the in- 
dividual tariffs of “the Seven” 
(Austria, Denmark, Norway, Por- 
tugal, Sweden, Switzerland, United 
Kingdom), especially that of the 
United Kingdom. 


. Preparing to Negotiate 


It will help us to understand the 
complexities of the bargaining proc- 
ess now going on in Geneva if we 
first refresh our memory as to the 
many steps preceding the conference 
itself, and the U.S. relationship to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. 


Why a GATT? 


GATT came into existence in 
1947 on the assumption that there 
could be no workable system of 
world trade unless there was some 
common understanding of the rules 
of the game. 

GATT has never been approved 
by the U.S. Congress, which retains 
its constitutional power to set tariffs. 
But Congress can delegate its vari- 
ous powers, and in the Trade Agree- 
ments Act passed originally in 1934 
and subsequently renewed 11 times, 
most recently in 1958, Congress dele- 
gates to the President the authority 
to enter into trade agreements with 
other countries. However, renewals 
have resulted in increased restric- 
tions on the authority of the Presi- 
dent. 


Staff’s Role 

The President’s principal staff 
tool in handling the trade agree- 
ments program is the Trade Agree- 
ments Committee (TAC). Repre- 
sentatives of the Departments of 
State, Treasury, Defense, Interior, 
Agriculture, Commerce, Labor, also 
the Tariff Commission, and the 
(nonvoting) International Coopera- 
tion Administration, serve on this 
committee, under the chairmanship 
of a representative of the State De- 
partment. The TAC makes compre- 
hensive studies of commodities and 
countries involved, including do- 
mestic production, exports, tariff 
history, then compiles a list of prod- 
ucts on which the -United States 
might consider offering tariff con- 
cessions. 

Cabinet's Role 

TAC’s recommendations are then 
sent to the Trade Policy Committee, 
which was established by the Presi- 
dent in 1957 to ensure Cabinet-level 
review. The TPC includes the 
Secretaries or Under Secretaries of 
Treasury, Defense, Agriculture, La- 
bor, and is under the chairmanship 
of the Secretary of Commerce. On 
recommendation of the TPC, the 
President approves a list of products 
which is published with formal an- 
nouncement of the Government's 
intention to negotiate on these items. 


Public’s Role 
It is at this point that the voice 
of the public becomes a part of the 
trade agreements process. The list 
is sent to the Committee on Reci- 
procity Information, established in 
1934, to receive the views of any in- 














terested person or representatives of 
groups on the proposed negotiations. 
Members of this Committee are 
drawn from the Departments of 
State, Agriculture, Commerce, and 
include the Special Adviser to the 
President on Foreign Trade. It is 
under the chairmanship of the 
Tariff Commission’s Vice Chairman. 


Tariff Commission's Role 


Simultaneously the list is sent to 
the Tariff Commission for peril 
point findings. The mandate to set 
peril points, below which the Presi- 
dent should not make tariff conces- 
sions, was enacted in 1948, repealed, 
re-enacted in 1951, as an amendment 
to the Trade Agreements Act. The 
Tariff Commission holds public 
hearings, and reports to the Presi- 
dent as to the maximum decrease 
and minimum increase in duty neces- 
sary to avoid injury to specific do- 
mestic industries. 

The President may not conclude 
a trade agreement until the Tariff 
Commission has made its report, or 
six months have elapsed from the 
date the list was sent to the Com- 
mission. If he does not accept the 
Commission's findings, he must send 
to Congress his reasons for dissent; 
at the same time the Tariff Com- 
mission must file with Congress its 
position on the articles in question. 


From Peril to Escape 

The purpose of. peril point find- 
ings is to protect an industry before 
a trade agreement is negotiated. 
However, if in the course of the in- 
vestigations the Tariff Commission 
finds a domestic industry injured or 
threatened with injury from opera- 
tion of an existing trade agreement, 
it is required to initiate an escape 
clause investigation, and again pub- 
lic hearings are held. 

The escape clause was introduced 
by the Executive in 1942, has been 
inserted in all U.S. trade agreements 
since 1943, and was written into the 
Trade Agreements Act in 1951. 

The most recent renewal of the 
Act (1958) continued the trend of 
involving Congress in the process 
as opposed to mere exercise of 
periodic review. If the President 
rejects the Tariff Commission's 
recommendation to invoke the 
escape clause, he may be overridden 
by a concurrent congressional resolu- 
tion passed by a two-thirds vote 
within 60 days. 


As to Agricultyre 

The 1951 extension of the Act au- 
thorized the Secretary of Agriculture 
to conduct a study, on his own initi- 
ative or on application of interested 
persons, to determine if a certain 
import would interfere with his De- 
partment’s program. If/he finds a 
conflict he advises the President who, 
if he agrees, orders the Tariff Com- 
mission to conduct an investigation 
and hold public hearings. If the 
Commission supports the Secretary, 
final action is at the discretion of the 
President. 

The necessity to restrict agricul- 
tural imports for domestic reasons 
brought the United States into con- 
flict with the GATT code aimed at 
reducing import restrictions, and in 
1954-55 the United States was 
granted a waiver on the require- 
ments of GATT relative to farm 
products. 

As to National Security 

The 1955 renewal added a nation- 
al security clause. The Director of 
the Office of Civil and Defense Mo- 
bilization may, on his own or on the 
urging of an interested party, make 
recommendations as to the effect of 
a certain import on national se- 
curity. Final action on the applica- 
tion of this criterion is up to the 
President. 

TAC to TPC to President 

The Trade Agreements Commit- 
tee, as above described, compiles all 
available information and sends its 
list of proposed concessions to the 
Trade Policy Committee, which in 
turn forwards its recommendations 
to the President. It is the President’s 
prerogative to determine the pro- 
posals which U.S. negotiators will 
take to a negotiating conference— 
what specific concessions we will of- 
fer to other nations, and what con- 
cessions we will request on the basis 
of reciprocity. 

Who Represents U.S.? 

The Department of State desig- 
nates the members of the U.S. dele- 
gation, but other Departments— 
Treasury, Defense, Interior, Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, Labor, all of which 
have a direct interest in and respon- 
sibility for trade—are asked to nom- 
inate one or more officers for the 
delegation. All names recommended 
by State and other Departments 
must then be approved by the Trade 
Policy Committee. 

The U.S. delegation now in 


Geneva for the negotiating confer- 
ence is composed of seven represen- 
tatives from State, one of whom is 
the chairman, six from Commerce, 
three from Agriculture, one from 
Treasury, one from Defense, one 
from Interior, one from Labor, and, 
in an advisory capacity, a represen- 
tative from the Tariff Commission. 


Negotiations Begin 

The U.S. negotiating teams meet 
in bilateral sessions with their coun- 
terparts from other countries and ex- 
change lists of offers at the initial 
meeting. 

If the other country’s offer does 
not balance ours, we ask for im- 
provement or withdraw part of our 
original offer, and the other country 
may do the same in the course of 
protracted negotiations. Sometimes 
it may be necessary to obtain au- 
thority for making additional offers 
in order to secure a desired conces- 
sion. In such a circumstance, our 
negotiators communicate with the 
Trade Agreements Committee 
which, if it approves, transmits the 
request to the Trade Policy Com- 
mittee, which sends it to the Presi- 
dent. 

If additional items are approved, 
the whole investigative machinery is 
set in motion once again. If our 
negotiating team thinks no satisfac- 
tory balance of concessions is pos- 
sible, the meeting may be termi- 
nated. 

One for Ail 

On the other hand, when a satis- 
factory agreement has been achieved, 
copies of the concessions from both 
parties are sent to the other partic- 


‘ipating countries, and the results of 


all the agreements between various 
pairs of countries are combined into 
a single agreement applicable to all. 
“The most favored nation” principle 
prevails in GATT, and thus all 
countries which have acceded to the 
agreement have a right to the same 
treatment that has been worked out 
in bilateral negotiations, provided 
there is reciprocity. 
Final Step 

At this stage, when all the results 
are being compiled into one agree- 
ment, the Trade Agreements Com- 
mittee, which from Washington has 
been guiding the negotiators, goes 
to Geneva to review the arrange- 
ments worked out by our teams. The 
TAC then submits the results of the 
conference to the Trade Policy Com- 


mittee, which transmits it to the 
President. 

If the President approves, the 
agreement is signed and becomes a 
binding obligation of the United 
States. The final step is a proclama- 
tion by the President bringing the 
agreement into force. 


Now Going On 


The first four months of the cur- 
rent conference will be concerned 
with studying the new external tariff 
of the Common Market and resolv- 
ing the difficulties posed in cases 
where the new common tariff is 
higher than previous national tar- 
iffs of the individual member coun- 
tries of the Six. 

Representatives of the Common 
Market claim that where the ex- 
ternal tariff is higher than previous 
national rates there is equivalent 
compensation in cases where the new 
tariff is lower than previous sched- 
ules. Most experts predict that each 
participant will probably emerge 
from this part of the conference 
with just about the same concessions 
as now prevail. 

Also, in this first part of the con- 
ference, the contracting parties have 
the opportunity to modify or with- 
draw concessions negotiated previ- 
ously in GATT on the general un- 
derstanding that the concessions 
would be retained for a three-year 
period. Where this period of valid- 
ity is ending, readjustments may 
now be made. 


The second part of the confer- 
ence, beginning in January 1961, 
will be concerned with the whole 
issue of “tariff disarmament,” i.e., 
proposals for a general reduction of 
tariff rates. 


Don't Expect Too Much 

Although the main negotiations 
on over-all reductions are still 
months ahead, the outlook is for 
modest rather than significant tariff 
reductions. 

Both the Six and the Seven have 
expressed a willingness to reduce 
their tariffs by 20 percent on a 
reciprocal basis. And, under GATT 
rules, any concessions between these 
two trading groups must be ex- 
tended to the United States as well 
as to the other nations party to 
GATT, provided there is reciprocity. 

But, given the limitations imposed 
by legislation on our negotiators, 
and the pressures brought by U.S. 
protectionist forces against tariff re- 
ductions, we, although theoretically 
empowered to reduce tariffs by 20 
percent, are actually not in a posi- 
tion to offer cuts averaging nearly 
as much as that. With little pros- 
pect of equivalent concessions from 
the United States, the Six and the 
Seven may save their bargains for 


‘another day and a new U.S. Ad- 


ministration. If the spirit of tit 
for tat prevails, the results will be 
modest. 

However, Europeans are aware of 
U.S. domestic problems on this ques- 
tion. The London Economist sug- 








“You can't take it with you"... 
. . . but you can make sure it will do 
League work. 

Here are three simple ways: 

1. Make a direct bequest to the League 

in your will. 
2. Provide for a direct transfer. 
8. Set up a trust. 
Consult your bank and your attorney 
as to how best to carry out your 
wishes. 











gested that if the European coun- 
tries “were to ‘advance’ concessions 
to the United States on a short-term 
basis, in the hope of repayment later, 
they would not only be offering a 
token of gratitude for the assistance 
extended by the United States to 
Europe since the war; they would 
also be helping the new Administra- 
tion to ask Congress for new nego- 
tiating tools... . In any event... 
the Europeans can better afford 
larger American imports than a wave 
of American protectionism.” 

Formulating a new trade policy 
will have the highest priority for the 
new Administration in January. The 
United States was the leader in the 
movement for liberal trade policies 
in the early postwar period. If we 
now change our signals, or stand still, 
continuing to patch the 26-year-old 
Trade Agreements Act with protec- 
tionist paste, we shall undermine the 
political as well as the economic 
position of our country. 

The current GATT conference 
underscores that Europe and the 
rest of the free world are watching 
and waiting for the U.S. trade policy 
of the sixties. 


WATER CONFERENCE TO BE HELD 


A newspaper recently noted that 
the League of Women Voters 
“exerts its considerable influence 
toward finding answers to water 
resource problems being felt 
throughout the United States.” 
(Christian Science Monitor, June 1, 
1960). 

Soon the League will have a 
unique opportunity to seek out 
answers to one such problem when 
it, along with some 300 other 
organizations, participates in the 
first federally-sponsored Conference 
on Water Pollution, to be held in 
Washington, D. C., December 12-15. 

Mrs. Arthur E. Whittemore, 
national Board member who heads 
the League’s work on water re- 
sources, has been an active par- 
ticipant on the Conference's steering 


} 


1) 


committee. She was asked to serve 
in recognition of the League’s work 
on water, particularly on the bill 
which would have increased federal 
incentive payments to stimulate 
local expenditures for water pollu- 
tion control. 

The bill was passed by both 
House and Senate, but was vetoed 
by President Eisenhower. However, 
in his veto message, the President 
called for a conference that “will 
help local taxpayers and business 
concerns to realize the obligations 
they have to help prevent pollu- 
tion.” 

Mrs. Whittemore is one of two 
women serving on the steering com- 
mittee, which includes representa- 
tives of the AFL-CIO, American 
Municipal Association, American 


Public Health Association, National 
Association of Manufacturers, Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation, and the 
Manufacturing Chemists Associa- 
tion. She will also be a panel dis- 
cussant of the paper “Public Aware- 
ness and Citizen Responsibility.” 

The Conference will be under the 
direction of Arthur S. Flemming, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. He has-said he hopes the 
Conference will “develop views 
which can be placed before the in- 
coming Congress and the new 
Administration.” 

He added that unanimity of 
opinion on controversial issues can- 
not be expected, but that a citizens 
conference “is a healthy democratic 
process and is the way in which we 
make progress in this country.” 











CONGRESSIONAL ROUNDUP 


(Continued from July-August VOTER) 


The August session of the 86th 
Congress took care of some major 
business, but reports of political 
wrangling in both Houses tended to 
obscure the results of the short ses- 
sion. When final adjournment came 
September 1, action had been com- 
pleted on five appropriation bills 
and on other measures including: 


ANTARCTIC TREATY (Exec. B, 
86th Congress, 2nd session): Ratified 
by Senate August 10, treaty was 
signed by United States and 11 other 
nations December 31, 1959, to 
ensure permanent use of Antarctica 
for ‘‘peaceful purposes.” Provisions 
include: 

¢ prohibition of all military opera- 
tions; 

¢ complete freedom of scientific in- 
vestigations in Antarctica, exchange 
of plans, personnel, and results; 

¢ prohibition of nuclear explosions 
or disposal of radioactive waste in 
any part of Antarctica; 

¢ negotiated settlement of disputes 
between signatories and, as last re- 
sort, referral of disputes to Inter- 
national Court of Justice; 

* agreement to modify or amend at 
any time by unanimous consent. 


MUTUAL SECURITY APPRO- 
PRIATION fiscal 1961 (H.R. 12619, 





P.L. 86-704) in millions (figures 
rounded): 
Budget Author- Appro- 
Program Request ization priation 
Military Assistance $2,000 $2,000 $1,800 
Defense Support 724 675 610! 
Development Loan 
F — 700 700? 550 
Technical Cooperation 
Bilateral 172.5 172 150 
U.N. 33.5 33 33 
OAS 1.5 1.5 13 
Special Assistance 268 256 230 
Contingency Fund 175 150 2508 
Other 101 84 92.05 
TOTAL $4,175.5 $4,071.5 $3,716.35 


1 $65 million added in second supplemental 
appropriation. 

2 Authorized in 1959. ; 

3 Includes $100 million unauthorized. 


Besides appropriating these funds, 
among other things the bill: 
¢ required President to report to 
House and Senate Appropriations 
Committees changes in allotment of 
funds; 
¢ prohibited spending Mutual Se- 
curity funds—except for military 
assistance—if any agency handling 
the funds failed to furnish within 
35 days documents requested by con- 
gressional commitiees or General 
Accounting Office unless the Presi- 


dent certified that he had forbidden 
their disclosure; 

¢ prohibited use of funds for certain 
purposes including 1) technical 
cooperation projects not justified to 
Congress; 2) activities under Invest- 
ment Incentive Program; 3) contri- 
butions to U.N. for a program in 
any country in Africa in excess of 
40 percent of total contributions to 
U.N. for such program; 4) any new 
flood control, reclamation, or other 
water or related land use project 
which did not meet standards for 
U. S. public works; 5) expenditures 
by Office of Inspector General and 
Comptroller of Mutual Security Pro- 
gram in excess of $1.2 million; 6) 
expenditure under President’s con- 
tingency fund for any project or 
activity for which budget request 
had been submitted to and rejected 
by Congress; 7) expenditures for 
administrative expense of Develop- 
ment Loan Fund in excess of $1.8 
million. 

LATIN AMERICAN AID (S. 3861, 
H.R. 13021, P.L. 86-732): Author- 
ized $500 million to aid social de- 
velopment and economic growth of 
Latin America and $100 million for 
aid to Chile. 

NATO CITIZENS COMMISSION 
(S.J. Res. 170, P.L. 86-719): Pro- 
vided for appointment of U. S. 
Citizens Commission on _ North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. Com- 
mission, with similar groups from 
other NATO nations, would ex- 
amine ways of promoting greater 
political and economic cooperation 
among NATO countries. 


FOREIGN SERVICE (S. 2633, 
P.L. 86-723): Amended 1946 
Foreign Service Act by _ raising 


standards for FS personnel and re- 
vising and expanding Service's re- 
tirement and disability program; 
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tightened 
for FS officers and authorized salary 


language requirements 
increases under certain circum- 
stances where officer has become 
proficient in a difficult language. 
SOCIAL SECURITY (H.R. 12580, 
P.L. 86-778): Amendments to 
Social Security Act: 

¢ established new medical-assistance 
program for needy aged, augment- 
ing state old-age assistance programs 
financed by federal-state matching 
funds; participation is optional for 
each state and program becomes 
effective October 1, 1960; 

¢ liberalized limitation on earnings 
of beneficiaries of Old Age Survivors 
and Disability Insurance, work re- 
quirements, payments to survivors 
of certain workers; increased cover- 
age of categories of those eligible 
for OASDI; 

e increased annual authorizations 
for maternal and child welfare serv- 
ices; 

¢ liberalized earned income allow- 
ance for persons receiving aid to the 
blind under state programs; 

e made changes in unemployment 
compensation program and in ad- 
ministrative organization and_ re- 
quirements for state participation. 
LIBRARY SERVICES ACT (S. 
2830, P.L. 86-679): Extended Li- 
brary Services Act, due to expire in 
1961, for five years. 


EQUAL TIME ON AIR (S.J. Res. 
207, P.L. 86-677): Suspended during 
1960 presidential campaign the re- 
quirement under Federal Communi- 
cations Act that broadcasting sta- 
tions give equal time to ll 
candidates for President and Vice 
President. Required Federal Com- 
munications Commission to report 
to Congress by March I, 1961, effects 
of the suspension and make recom- 
mendations for possible further 
legislation. 

HOUSING (H.J. Res. 784, P.L. 86- 
788): Extended Federal Housing 
Administration home improvement 
loan program through October 1, 
1961; authorized additional $500 
million for college housing and $50 
million for public facility loan pro- 
gram of Community Facilities 
Administration. 

LEAD-ZINC SUBSIDIES VETO 
(H.R. 8860): The President vetoed 
September 2 a bill intended to 
stabilize market for small lead and 
zinc producers by authorizing fed- 
eral subsidies of up to $4,840,000 
for five years. 








